Pilcher

For over thirty years Pilcher was an active
practitioner of surgery in Brooklyn. He served
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital for twenty
years, 1887-1907, and the German Hospital of
Brooklyn from 1900 to 1908. In 1910 he organ-
ized his own private hospital, which he carried
on until 1918, when he retired from practice. At
various times he served on the staffs of the
Wyckoft Heights, Jewish, Bushwick, St John's
Norwegian, and Bethany Deaconess hospitals,
all in Brooklyn. In 1885 he was appointed pro-
fessor of clinical surgery at the New York Post-
Graduate Medical School, a post he held for ten
years. From 1913 to 1928 he was a member of
the state board of medical examiners. He was
president of the Medical Society of the State
of New York in 1892 and president of the Medi-
cal Society of the County of Kings in 1900. He
was a fellow of the American Surgical Associa-
tion and of the American College of Surgeons.
In 1907 he joined the U. S. Grant Post of the
Grand Army of the Republic in Brooklyn, and
from that time was very active in Grand Army
affairs. He became commander of the post and
of the Department of New York. In 1915 he was
elected surgeon general of the national organi-
zation, and in 1921 at the national encampment
in Indianapolis he was chosen as commander-
in-chief.

He was the author of a large number of
articles. His more extensive writings include
The Treatment of Wounds (1883) and notable
contributions to An American Text-book of Sur-
gery (1892), to Frederic S. Dennis's System
of Surgery (4 vols., 1895-96), to The Interna-
tional Text-book of Surgery (2 vols., 1900)
and to A. J. Ochsner's Surgical Diagnosis and
Treatment (4 vols., 1920-22). An autobio-
graphic volume, A Surgical Pilgrim's Progress,
was issued in 1925. He was an assiduous col-
lector of old and rare books on medicine. In
1918 he published a volume of two hundred
pages entitled A List of Books by Some of the
Old Masters of Medicine and Surgery, Together
with Books on the History of Medicine and on
Medical Biography. Pew men have exercised
such influence upon the surgical thought of
the English-speaking world as did Pilcher. As
editor of the foremost surgical journal through
a period of great change in surgical thought
and practice, his opportunity was great. Dr.
William Mayo, referring to some of his early
writings, voiced the following appreciation of
Pilcher's help: "Many of those papers as they
appeared in the Annals, were wonderfully im-
proved in English and sometimes in fact, by the
kindly, friendly, helpful corrections of the edi-
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tor. These I noted with care and profit, and to
few men do I owe so much as I do to Lewis
Stephen Pilcher" (Helen B. Clapesattle, The
Doctors Mayo, 1941, p. 404).

While in the service of the navy he was
married, June 22, 1870, to Martha Susan Phil-
lips of Brooklyn. In their later years they made
their home in Upper Montclair, N. J., with a
summer home on Lake Hopatcong in the north-
ern part of the state. To them were born three
sons, Lewis Frederick, Paul Monroe, and James
Taft, and a daughter, Sarah. The two younger
sons followed their father in the study of medi-
cine and the practice of surgery. Paul Monroe
Pilcher [q.v.~\, associated with his father in his
private hospital, died in January 1917. James,
the youngest son, followed his father's literary
lead and became managing editor of the Auuah
of Surgery. Though he found in the latter part
of his life much time for travel, Pilcher con-
ducted his editorial work into his ninetieth year,
still physically and mentally fit. A progressive ar-
teriosclerosis incapacitated him for work in the
summer of 1934, and caused his death in that year.

[In addition to A Surgical Pilgrim's Progress, see
Margaret C. Pilcher, Hist. Sketches of the Campbell,
Pilch^r and Kindred Families (1911) ; Annals of Sur-
gery, Jan. 1934, Feb. and Oct. 1935 ; Am. Jour, of
Surgery, Apr. 1935; Trans. Am. Surgic. Asso,, vol.
LIII (1935); Jour. Am. Medic. Asso., Jan. 12, 1935;
Who's Who in America, 1930-31; N. Y. Times, Dec.
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PORTER, ARTHUR KINGSLEY (Feb. 6,
i883-July 8, 1933), archeologist, was born in
Stamford, Conn., the third and youngest son of
the Rev. Timothy Hopkins and Maria Louisa
(Hoyt) Porter. To use his own words, he was
"too well prepared" for college at the Browning
School in New York. Like his father and broth-
ers he entered Yale College (1900). Although
he spent the greater part of his sophomore year
accompanying a convalescent brother on a trip
around the world, he graduated in 1904, fourth
in his class.

After a summer abroad, having abandoned the
idea of becoming a lawyer, he entered the Co-
lumbia School of Architecture. While there he
secretly began his important two-volume book,
Medieval Architecture; Its Origins and Devel-
opment (1909), published when he was only
twenty-six. At that time this was the most im-
portant contribution made by an American
scholar to the history of medieval architecture
and one that was to revolutionize the whole
method of writing on the subject, in that he sub-
stituted the direct study of documents and dated
monuments for the closet system of attempting
to prove an ordered development. His work on
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